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CERTIFICATION 


Wisconsin librarians are reminded of the necessity of making application 
this year if they wish to take advantage of the provisions of section six of 
the law, the text of which is reprinted below. 

The required qualifications for the different grades of certificates are set 
forth in terms of general education, professional training and successful li- 
brary experience. In acting under these general provisions of the statute 
the Certification Board is required to have evidence of such education and 
training as is prescribed by the law for the grade of certificate desired, or of 
attainments substantially equivalent. 

Section six, however, is evidently to be interpreted as intended to give 
recognition to the work of any person who has served as librarian or full 
time assistant in any public library in Wisconsin for at least one year prior 
to January 1, 1923, and who has demonstrated ability to do successful library 
work in a position for which the grade of certificate desired would qualify. 

In other words, successful experience and demonstrated ability is here the 
principal qualification to be considered rather than the particular amount 
of general education and special training prescribed by the statute as appli- 
cable to those who do not come under the terms of this section. But applica- 
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tion must be made before January 1, 1925, if the action of the Board is to be 
based upon the authority granted in this section. 

**(6) Any person who has served as librarian or full time assistant in any 
public library in Wisconsin for at least one year at any time prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1923, may be granted a library certificate of any grade without exami- 
nation, if the board is of the opinion that such person has demonstrated his 
ability to do successful library work in a library position in which the desired 
certificate would authorize his employment, but application for such certifi- 





eate shall be made prior to January 1, 1925.”’ 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Children’s Summer Reading 


At the last discussion on children’s lit- 
erature during the summer session of 
the Wisconsin Library School in 1922, we 
were told by Miss Adeline B. Zachert, 
director of school libraries in Pennsyl- 
vania, that she had a plan which might 
be used by all libraries to obtain aston- 
ishing results in the improvement of the 
children’s vacation reading. We were 
very much interested. Children’s reading 
during the vacation, we always believed, 
must necessarily be very meager com- 
pared with the reading during the school 
year. Then, too, we thought children’s 
workers were occupied during the sum- 
mer preparing for the busy season to 
come, or they were taking a much needed 
breathing spell in the out-of-doors. How- 
ever, we did not forget Miss Zachert’s 
generous offer to tell of her plan, so early 
the next spring we wrote to her that we 
might also know the charm with which 
to entice the children into our library. 
The novel scheme was that outlined in 
the Wilson Bulletin for May, 1920, in the 
article entitled “Summer Reading Clubs 
for Children in the Rochester (New York) 
Public Library.” 

Briefly, the plan begun in 1919 was 
this: Printed lists were distributed at 
the close of school to pupils of the five 
upper grades. On one side was a list of 
twenty books suitable for the grade for 
which the list was intended. On the re- 


verse side of the list was a letter ad- 
dressed: 


Boys and girls: 

You are invited to join the Reading 
Circle of the Rochester Public Library. 
On the other side of this bookmark is a 
list of books which you should know. 

Choose your book, read it carefully, 
write a short account of it and bring it 
to the children’s librarian at your near- 
est public library. You will be given a 
certificate when you have written a satis- 
factory review of ten books during the 
vacation. 


A letter was also written to the boys 
and girls in school inviting them to join 
the club. 

For every satisfactory book report a 
gold star was added to the name of the 
child posted on a bulletin. The contest 
closed with exercises open to children 
who had joined the club, and each child 
was permitted to bring an adult relative 
or friend. The certificates were pre- 
sented at this time. 

In La Crosse we decided to modify the 
plan to meet our needs. Instead of writ- 
ing invitations to the boys and girls, the 
children’s librarian visited the grades 
from the third through the eighth shortly 
before the close of school. She told them 
that they might choose a book from the 
library with the approval of the librarian 
in charge; read it; give the librarian a 
brief résumé or answer a few questions 
on the book; and that a gold star would 
then be added to the name of the reader 
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posted on a bulletin board. The children 
were told of a “Book party” which was to 
be held at the close of the vacation for 
those who had read and reported on ten 
books during the summer. No certificates 
were granted. We printed no lists. 

One hundred and three attempted to do 
the summer reading, but only thirty-five 
completed the required number. The 
party was held on the library lawn Au- 
gust thirtieth. Four children each gave 
five minute discussions of books that they 
had read. The mayor, a member of the 
library board, and the librarian talked to 
the children. After the program a play- 
ground worker directed the children in 
their games on the lawn. Ice cream cones 
donated by the Tri-state Ice Cream Com- 
pany were served. 

What was our reaction to our summer 
reading program? We felt that through 
the individual work aecessitated by the 
lack of formal lists, we had succeeded in 
becoming better acquainted with our read- 
ers. Many children thought at the begin- 
ning of the summer that their ten books 
would all be fiction, but before the vaca- 
tion was over practically every child had 
read some worth while books of non- 
fiction. We strove, however, to keep away 
from the school book variety. The chil- 
dren entered into the play with enthusi- 
asm. We found that by oral reports, 
rather than having them written out, we 
gained a better knowledge of how the 
reading was done. In most cases, we 
found the reports very satisfactory. 

We spent comparatively little time lis- 
tening to the book discussions, as most of 
the work done at the children’s room 
desk during the summer is of such a me- 
chanical nature that one may work and 
listen. Here the young reader talked with 
the assistant about the book just read. 
The children in the room often grouped 
about the desk to hear the story. A good 
report always insured a demand for that 
particular book. 

After our. experiment, we wanted to 
know what other libraries were doing, 
and how they felt about their particular 
plans. 
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These are some of the answers that we 
received after making inquiries: 

Miss Sauer of the Rochester, N. Y., 
Public Library writes that after using the 
original plan, outlined above, for five 
years, they decided to change their course 
somewhat, for the tendency of many of 
the boys and girls was to read merely for 
credit. The children raced through their 
books, and then crowed because they were 
“done” for the summer. The Library 
Treasure Hunters was the result of their 
efforts to secure a scheme as attractive to 
children, but eliminating competition and 
rewards. 

The following statements are taken 
from a report made by Miss Sauer: 


The clubs were called the Library 
Treasure Hunters, with the motto “With- 
in good books lie buried treasures”. 
Bright colored bookmarks, ornamented 
with a stout-bound treasure chest, had 
printed upon them lists of twenty-five 
books for each grade. Each child received 
a membership button when he had read 
his first book. In the branch libraries 
there were posted ten questions for each 
grade. These questions represented the 
“treasure” which the Hunters sought. If 
a member found, when he returned his 
book, that he could answer a question on 
his list he handed the answer in writing 
to the librarian but kept it a secret from 
his fellow members. The questions were 
intentionally trivial such as “Who put 
the cuckoos in the clocks?” “When did it 
rain raisins and figs?” “Who rode horse- 
back up the Campanile?” and have served 
as an interesting commentary on the way 
in which children read. No definite num- 
ber of books to be read was fixed as a goal 
and all rivalry between boys and girls 
and between branches was strictly elim- 
inated. There was no daily watching of 
the progress of the race and at no point 
were children singled out for special hon- 
ors because of what they had read. 

The element of secrecy made an appeal; 
the children played fair to an astonishing 
degree and settled down to read for the 
pleasure of it without a definite reward 
in sight. At the close of the season each 
branch library had a party for all of its 
club members, the feature of which was 
the reading of the answers of the ques- 
tions. At some branches a gorgeous pi- 
rate, complete in every detail, presided 
over a treasure chest which contained 
the club books. At the others original 
little plays were given, some written 
largely by the children themselves to 
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emphasize the club motto and fun of 
reading. And in place of the certificates 
to the winners of other years each child 
was given a card to take home bearing 
the club emblem and his record. 

In discussing the plan, Miss Sauer says: 
“It had certain positive advantages: it 
satisfied the love of organization, of ‘be- 
longing to a club’; it provided the lists 
which children always love; and it kept 
them reading without the lure of a re- 
ward at the end. We gave them (as a 
surprise and quite unexpectedly) little 
records to take home and show to par- 
ents and teachers, but each member re- 
ceived one and there were no ‘winners’. 
It is a perfectly just criticism that the 
questions supplied the bribe. But we 
were gratified to find that the children 
paid less attention to them than we had 
feared, that they seemed to read very lit- 
tle for the sake of the answers, and we 
tried to avoid emphasizing them in any 
way.” 

Miss Grace Endicott of Pittsburgh 
writes: ‘We have used the honor roll for 
several years in our Central Children’s 
Room for the names of children who 
found through the use of reference books 
the name of a certain flower, shrub, leaf, 
or insect displayed in the room, or of 
some famous picture, a copy of which 
was posted on the bulletin board. We 
feel that this use has been legitimate and 
is really educational. This summer we 
are using for the first time the roll of 
honor in connection with vacation read- 
ing. The reading is done quite inform- 
ally, for there are no clubs. Lists, multi- 
graphed, of ten books for each grade 
from three through eight, have been made 
for distribution through the teachers be- 
fore the close of school and later in the 
children’s room. The child is to read only 
eight books from his list during the sum- 
mer vacation. At the end of the vacation 
he presents short reviews of each book 
read, and his name and school are entered 
on the honor roll. We do not look upon 
this as a game nor emphasize the competi- 
tive side. Our only aim is to direct the 
reading. If the children read the books 
on this list, they will not have so much 
time for the mediocre series books which 
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parents and relatives give them or which 
they buy at the five and ten cent store.” 

As early as 1916 the Cleveland Public 
Library sent letters to the superintendent 
of schools announcing that upon request 
of the child a list of his reading during 
the summer would be kept and forwarded 
to his teacher in the fall. In September 
children who had read at least one book 
every two weeks would have their names 
posted on an honor roll in the school 
room. Each book must be reported as 
read when it was returned. The name 
of any boy or girl who, in the judgment 
of the children’s librarian, was reading 
too many books, would not be continued 
on the roll. First and second year read- 
ing honor cards were issued at the end of 
the summer, and a special third grade 
certificate to those who had been on the 
roll for three summers. 

The Providence (R. I.) Public Library 
required the reading of six books which 
were reported on orally. As a publicity 
measure and also as a bit of encourage- 
ment, a small blue button bearing the 
words “I belong to the summer reading 
club of the Providence Public Library” 
were given after three books had been 
read. Certificates were awarded, and 
those who had read three or more non- 
fiction books received gold seals. Par- 
ents of the children were invited to the 
entertainment given in October. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Bangor, Maine, and 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, are some of the 
other eastern cities that have been doing 
intensive work with juveniles during the 
vacations. 

In Wisconsin in 1923 Menasha, Sparta, 
Green Bay, Neenah, and Port Washington 
were among the libraries conducting read- 
ing clubs. Menasha required the book 
reports kept in a booklet distributed by 
the library. The reading of twelve books, 
or in other words one a week, was de- 
manded to obtain a diploma. Sparta 
used the same plan except that fifteen 
books were necessary; however, another 
year the librarian intends to reduce the 
number. The boys and girls of Green 
Bay read ten books to receive an honor 
reading card. 


ee 
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Miss Grace Aldrich of Madison gathers 
a group of similar books, and then takes 
an interesting extract from one. This is 
posted in a conspicuous place. The first 
child to find that extract has his name 
printed on an honor roll. She finds that 
in this way boys and girls are induced 
to thumb through the books and some- 
times want to read more on the subject. 
The scheme might serve as the basis for 
a contest. It would be interesting to use 
a different group of books every week or 
every other week during the summer 
months. 

At Fond du Lac interest in reading is 
created through the organization of rec- 
reational clubs. The clubs studied and 
enjoyed birds, folk dancing, drama, and 
marionettes. 

Story-telling on the library lawn or at 
the playgrounds keeps the library in 
touch with the children. It helps to build 
up the standard of good reading that the 
children’s librarian has worked for dur- 
ing the winter. 

A bird house contest, such as Antigo 
conducted early last summer, or a craft 
contest keeps the library constantly be- 
fore the child. The children will read 
more than the handy-work books from 
which they are gleaning information to 
make the prize article. 

Permitting boys and girls to take from 
four to six books on a vacation trip into 
the country widens the influence of the 
library. It helps diminish the call, when 
the children return, for the various medi- 
ocre series that are often the only books 
available, unless the youthful readers 
come stocked with a supply from the 
public library. 

In the selection of books for the lists 
distributed to the children, it is well to 
heed the advice given by Agnes Repplier 
in the Providence Public Library Bulletin; 
“A holiday book shelf is like a hand of 
auction bridge. It is as valuable for 
what it lacks as for what it holds. A 
wise discard (the book we leave at home), 
gives the precious trump (the book we 
take away with us) a chance to win the 
game.” 
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If we continue in Miss Repplier’s par- 
lance, the “hand” would be improved by 
discarding all books of a “schoolish” na- 
ture and also the books that might lead 
to the reading of undesirable “sets” or 
“blind alley’ subjects. The highest 
“trump” would be the books universally 
considered children’s classics. Some of 
the more recent titles that make good 
“suit” are: 

Bonsels, Waldemar. The adventures of 

Maya, the bee. 

Britt, Albert. The boys’ own book of ad- 
ventures. 

Chambers, M. D. Nature secrets. 

Fillmore, P. H. Wizard of the north. 

Hall, Jennie. Buried cities. 

Hawes, C. B. The dark frigate. 

Hewes, A. D. A boy of the lost crusade. 

Hooker, F. C. Star: the story of an In- 


dian pony. 
Housman, Laurence. Moonshine and 
clover. 


Ives, S. N. Dog heroes of many lands. 
Knipe, E. B. The flower of fortune. 
Lofting, Hugh. Doctor Dolittle’s post 


office. 
Marshall, Archibald. Audacious Ann. 
Martineau des Chesnez, E. (L.) Lady 

Green Satin and her maid Rosette. 
Parrish, Anne. Knee-high to a _ grass- 

hopper. 

Sandburg, Carl. Rootabaga pigeons. 

Tappan, E. M. Ella. 

Wallace, Dillon. The story of Grenfell of 
the Labrador. 

If we can through our summer reading 
clubs promote a closer relation between 
the children and the library, increase the 
cooperation of school and library, inter- 
est the parents in the library and the 
books that their children are reading, 
and increase the reading of good books 
for pleasure without an eye to rewards 
and competition, we may safely say that 
we have had a summer of successful 
reading. 

Nora A. Bevst, Children’s Librarian, 
La Crosse Public Library. 





How Will You Celebrate Memorial Day? 

Tucked away among your pamphlets 
you have Wisconsin Memorial Day Annu- 
als for several years back. In these you 
will find a wealth of material. And 
Granger’s Index to poetry and recitations 
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has three columns of selections for Deco- 
ration Day listed in the appendix. 

The Children’s Catalog of 3500 books 
and its Supplement for 1921 tell where 
to find the “Story of Decoration Day for 
the little children of today,’ a “Memorial 
Day pageant,’ and “President Wilson’s 
Memorial Day address.” Also the Graded 
list of books for children gives Memorial 
Day material. 

Even more useful may be the plays 
listed in Alice I. Hazeltine’s Annotated 
list of plays for children. And Carolyn 
Wells in her Rainy day diversions sug- 
gests subjects for tableaux* and essays in 
schools. 

But througheut the month the library 
may emphasize the books in which the 
interest centers around the thoughts of 
war, peace and patriotism. Why not 
shelve in a conspicuous place through 
the month the best of the stories, his- 
torical accounts, poetry and personal nar- 
ratives of men who sacrificed for their 
country? Both veterans and children will 
be interested in the volumes assembled. 
They prefer to find collected for them, 
rather than to have to search the shelves, 
such books as Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne; 
Meigs’ Master Simon’s garden; Knipe’s 
Lucky sizpence; Curtis’ Little maid of 
old Philadelphia; the Life of Clara Bar- 
ton; Famous adventures and prison es- 
capes; Kieffer’s Recollections of a drum- 
mer boy; Coffin’s My days and nights on 
the battlefield; Pittenger’s Great locomo- 
tive chase; the war stories of Altsheler; 
Goss’ Jed; Drigg’s Adventures of Arnold 
Adair; Van Loon’s Story of mankind; Ol- 
cott’s Good stories for great holidays; the 
pageant, At the gate of peace; Katrina 
Trask’s In the vanguard; Clark’s Treas- 
ury of war poetry; Rhymes of a Red 
Cross man, by Service; Rupert Brooke’s 
poems on 1914; and Stevenson’s Poems of 
American history. The collection may 
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even be extended to the experiences of 
children in other countries during the 
world war, as The Belgian twins, and 
The French twins (published since the 
war); or Henry and his travels by Wes- 
tergaard. Fuller lists of the books which 
may be exhibited will be found in the 
Children’s catalog and in the Graded list 
of books for children under the headings 
U. S. History—Revolution—Stories, Amer- 
ican Revolution, etc. 

You see all of these titles are probably 
on your shelves. Nothing original or 
new has been suggested here. The list 
merely indicates that while wishing for 
some way to furnish Memorial Day ma- 
terial, we have plenty of material on 
hand which we are likely to overlook. 

Moving pictures sponsored by the li- 
brary may also be used to mark the day. 
Films of The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic (1 reel), Blue and Grey (1 reel), Hats 
off (1 reel), For the flag of Freedom (1 
reel), may be had from the Extension Di- 
vision of the University of Wisconsin.; 

And finally, in the smaller cities and 
villages the library may close for part 
of Memorial Day to allow everyone to 
have a share in the commemoration of 
the soldiers’ service. 





Those New Children’s Booksi 


Here’s another original effort toward 
encouraging boys and girls to care for 
their books: 

Laona Public Library writes that a 
contest for library standing is being con- 
ducted in the grades. The grade having 
the best record for best cared for books, 
the fewest fines and overdue books and 
the best Reading Circle record will be 
given recognition and a reward at the 
end of the school year. This brings to 
the attention not only of the individual 


*Such subjects may also be used in window displays throughout the month, e. g., Men 
who fought for us (exhibiting volumes on personal narratives from all wars), In camp, 


Under fire (using volumes of war stories). 
tRental 75 cents per reel for one 


or further information and for prices on longer 


day. 
films address Bureau of Visual ee University Extension Division, University of 


Wisconsin, Madison. 


tSee article in December (1923) Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 
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but also of the group that it is desirable 
to take good care of books. 


Remember the charmj— 
I will not turn the corners down 
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To mark the page I’ve read; 
I’ll show the other boys in town 
I use bookmarks instead 
to be repeated at the desk by youthful 
borrowers. 


+See Wisconsin Library Bulletin, February, 1924. 





QUALITATIVE PUBLICITY 


By Marjorie E. Bumps, Student, Wisconsin Library School 


“Finally, education alone can conduct us 
to that enjoyment which is, at once, best in 
quality and infinite in quantity.”—James 
Russell Lowell in Among My Books. 

Occasionally we find a library where 
publicity for the purpose of increasing 
circulation is impractical, as the circula- 
tion already attained is taxing the powers 
of a small staff. In a case of this sort, 
where an increase of staff is not likely, 
the situation does not necessarily de- 
mand a complete abandonment of public- 
ity, but rather calls for a let-up on the 
quantity-producing kind, and an emphasis 
on making the library’s service to its 
capacity patronage as vital and as far 
reaching as possible. 

To find a gauge for the standard of 
your service in this respect, examine the 
proportion of the various classes of books 
in your daily circulation for the past 
month. Compare these with the several 
classes of people registered as borrowers 
in your library, and you will be able to 
judge whether or not you are actually 
meeting the needs of your library family. 
A comparative study of the proportion 
established by other libraries of your 
same type of community will show where 
your service is weak, or strong, or only 
average. 

In striving to adjust your proportion, 
a survey of the interests and activities 
of your patrons will enable you to judge 
where your specialized publicity should 
be aimed in order to accomplish the most 
good. For example: a list of the various 
businesses and vocations represented in 
your patronage could be utilized by tak- 
ing stock of the material you have avail- 
able or can obtain on request from the 


Traveling Library Department, or other 
special loan sources, which would moti- 
vate and supplement these several occupa- 
tions, and these unsuspected resources 
brought to the attention of the patrons 
to whom they would be of use through 
exhibits, lists and announcements. 


Publicity is suggesting, and people are, 
as a rule, very suggestible, which sim- 
plifies the librarian’s problem to some ex- 
tent. Patrons cannot ask for what they 
do not know exists, so librarians should 
keep in mind the fact that there are 
many useful books and references in the 
library that are just what certain patrons 
would want if they knew they were there, 
and adopt every possible means to bring 
to the public’s attention the availability 
of all the classes of material contained in 
the library collection. 

This specialized publicity takes the 
same forms as regular publicity, and the 
same general methods and media can be 
employed, as it is merely a specific em- 
phasis on the resources contained in and 
continually being added to the library 
which fit the needs of the various classes 
making up the patronage of this public 
institution. To gain the best results the 
campaign must be continuous, persistent, 
and inclusive. The librarian must be pre- 
pared to back up any services offered, and, 
in this connection, willing service can be 
emphasized. Provide the public with a 
list which will give them some idea of the 
services which they have a right to de 
mand and depend on, and they will soon 
avail themselves of their privileges. Ex- 
ploit the library as a medium for obtain- 
ing books not contained in your particu- 
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lar collection. Be suggestible yourself, 
and consider for possible purchase or 
loan all titles requested by your patrons, 
and broadcast your willingness to be of 
service in this respect. 


As a few concrete examples of what 
may be accomplished in the qualitative 
field, take first the teachers in your com- 
munity. Do they consider the library 
only as a place to send their pupils for 
reference work? Are they reading the 
latest books on educational methods and 
progress? The library might encourage 
them in this by sending out duplicate col- 
lections of such books to the principals 
of the various schools at the same time 
the school duplicate collections are sent 
for the pupils. 


Do the housewives in your community 
use the library for any other purpose than 
pleasure reading? Every library has 
much to offer this class of patrons in the 
solving and lightening of their household 
problems, and an extra effort should be 
made to keep them apprised of any new 
additions in their line of interest. 


Many of the available printed lists of 
new and standard books make special in- 
dication of the books which would be of 
interest to women’s organizations, and 
these should be brought to their attention, 
such lists provided them if possible, and 
the books suggested made obtainable. 


Next, take the question of the men in 
your community. Do they look upon the 
library only as a place for their wives 
and children to obtain reading matter? 
Do they feel that they have a definite 
place in its service? Do they realize that 
your library has, or can easily and quickly 
obtain, books of the utmost interest and 
value to them both in a business and a 
recreational sense? All that is necessary 
on this score in most communities is the 
correcting of a false impression. Feature 
and stress those books which definitely 
have a masculine appeal, conspicuously 
and often, and specialize on businesslike 
service to this class of readers. Make 
your men patrons aware of what you 
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have for them and they will soon use the 
library as frequently as do their wives. 


If you have found your circulation de- 
cidedly heavy on the fiction side, this fic- 
tion demand should be analyzed, and if 
necessary, a better-reading campaign un- 
dertaken. The extensive adapting for the 
movies of many of the new and standard 
novels offers a good opportunity to ex- 
ploit these books. Those adapted which 
are of the historical type, lend themselves 
easily to displays and exhibits in which 
the movie showing leads to the book, and 
another lead can easily be suggested to 
the history of the period covered by the 
story. 

The present drama revival gives an- 
other field which can be tied up with fic- 
tion taste. Those plays which appeared 
first as novels and were later put in play 
form, such as “Miss Lulu Bett” and “The 
Masquerader,” would serve admirably as 
an introduction in tempting the fiction 
addicts, and the interests of the plays 
themselves can be relied upon to hold 
their own after once being introduced. 
New drama additions should then be 
featured from time to time in order to 
keep this new taste stimulated. 


Printed lists headed Books as Inier- 
esting as Fiction, in which biography and 
travel are featured prominently, are of 
great value in guiding regular fiction 
readers into classed reading. The books 
in these two classes particularly, follow 
fiction methods so closely nowadays, that 
once they gain a foothold on the reader’s 
interest, their popularity is assured. 

As the possibilities of this field of pub- 
licity open before us, we realize more 
distinctly than ever what a definite place 
in the present library curriculum ‘“Pub- 
licity”’ has come to have, and that no 
stage of efficiency can be reached where it 
can be completely abandoned. Arthur E. 
Bostwick emphasizes this fact by includ- 
ing a new chapter on Publicity in his 
third edition of The American Public Li- 
brary. Publicity, it should be remem- 
bered, is like the seasons, rotatory, and 
valuable in proportion to its timeliness. 
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CHOOSING THE CENTURY’S FAVORITE BOOKS 


The International Book Review has just 
completed a unique poll to determine what 
its readers consider the best ten books 
published since 1900. In answer to an 
editorial invitation extended last July, 
1,753 readers have sent in their votes, 
each naming the ten books of the present 
century that stand highest in their esteem. 
The votes for each author and title were 
carefully tabulated in a card-catalog as 
they came in, and the final returns show 
that these 1,753 persons, far from agree- 
ing on any ten, have cast their ballots for 
no less than 1,201 authors and 2,164 
different books. 

Certain books, however, have gradually 
forged ahead in the race, though some 
of the favorites have encountered exciting 
ups and downs. The ten that finally 
received the highest number of votes— 
the winners in this widespread election 
—beginning with The Outline of History 
and The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
may be seen in the following list: 


Votes 
563 The Outline of History 
By H. G. Wells 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
By V. Blasco Ibanez 
If Winter Comes 
By A. S. M. Hutchinson 
Americanization of Edward Bok 
By Edward Bok 
The Life of Christ 
By Giovanni Papini 
The Crisis 
By Winston Churchill 
Short Stories 
By O. Henry 
The Virginian 
By Owen Wister 
Life and Letters of Walter Hines 
Page 
By Burton J. Hendrick 
254 The Mind in the Making 
By James Harvey Robinson 


471 
355 
346 
345 
302 
286 
281 


256 


The symposium as planned was based 
on votes for individual books, and the ten 
titles just given are the fruits of that 
plan. But as the voting proceeded it be- 
came apparent that certain authors en- 
joying the highest popularity were des- 
tined not to appear in this list simply be- 


cause they had written so many good 
books that their admirers could not agree 
on any one as the best. This phase of 
the contest, therefore, is covered by count- 
ing the total for each author and making 
out another list on that basis, as follows: 


Votes 


671 H. G. Wells 
“The Outline of History” 
and 16 other books of his. 


V. Blasco Ibanez 
“Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse” (471) and 6 other titles. 
A. S. M. Hutchinson 
“If Winter Comes” (355) and 56 
other books. 


Winston Churchill 
“The Crisis” (302) and 8 other 
titles. 


Edward Bok 
“The Americanization of Edward 
Bok” (346) and 1 other book. 


Giovanni Papini 
“The Life of Christ” (345).- 
Booth Tarkington 
“Penrod” (109) and 11 other 
books. 


Joseph Conrad 
“Lord Jim” (66) and 16 other Con- 
rad works. 
John Galsworthy 
“The Forsyte Saga” (240) and 8 
others. 


291 Sinclair Lewis 
“Main Street” (211) and 1 other 
title. 

One of the most interesting features 
of this list of ten best books as voted on 
by the general reading public is a com- 
parison of the titles chosen with those 
selected in a previous poll of ten nation- 
ally known authors and critics. This 
previous poll was taken from the follow- 
ing ten persons: Hilaire Belloc, Henry 
Seidel Canby, Gertrude Atherton, Van- 
Wyck Brooks, Christopher Morley, Will- 
iam Lyon Phelps, Maurice Francis Egan, 
Carl Van Vechten, John Erskine and 
Richard Le Gallienne. The result of their 
selections (all books which received two 
or more votes are listed) is: 

The Dynasts 

By Thomas Hardy 
Jean Christophe 

By Romain Rolland 


(563) 
485 


414 


365 


350 


345 


342 


315 


310 
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Plays 

By John M. Synge 
Spoon River Anthology 

By Edgar Lee Masters 
Hail and Farewell 

By George Moore 
Eminent Victorians 

By Lytton Strachey 
Pelle The Conqueror 

By M. A. Nexo 
The Tragic Sense of Life 

By Miguel de Unamuno 
The Greek Commonwealth 

By Alfred E. Zimmern 


The Everlasting Mercy 
By John Masefield 
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Seven Men 
By Max Beerbohm 


The Forsyte Saga 
By John Galsworthy 


Joseph Vance 
By William DeMorgan 

It will be noticed that not one volume 
which received two or more votes from 
these authors and critics appears on the 
list selected by general readers. The Out- 
line of History is the only volume selected 
by the critics in their individual choices 
which appears on the popular list of ten 
best books and only one critic mentioned 
that. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis 


For Your Health’s Sake 


A new series which will be worth while 
considering is the “National Health Se- 
ries,’ consisting, at present, of twenty 
health books edited by the National 
Health Council. Quoting from the an- 
nouncement: 

“In order to make available to the gen- 
eral public at moderate prices authorita- 
tive books on all phases of human health, 
the National Health Council has arranged 
with the Funk & Wagnalls Company for 
the publication of ‘The National Health 
Series.’ It will contain twenty books of 
about 18,000 words each, written by the 
leading health authorities of the country. 
These books, bound in flexible fabrikoid, 
sell for 30 cents each or $6.00 for the 
series of twenty.” 

A few of the titles will give some idea 
of their value: Man and the Microbe, by 
Winslow; Taking Care of Your Heart, by 
Hart; Exercises for Health, by Meanes; 
Young Child’s Health, by Shaw. Titles 
cover a great many phases of health and 
hygiene. Address the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
City, for complete list of titles. 





Odd Corners in Books 


In these days when evatyone is aspiring 
for the unusual, it is surprising that so 
few have conceived the idea of taking the 


bypaths in their reading, instead of fol- 
lowing the broad highway that the pub- 
lishers have paved for them. There are 
so many interesting little roads jutting 
off from the main traveled one, but only 
occasionally one sees a fellow traveler 
brave enough to strike off down one of 
these by himself. The rest of us on the 
road look rather longingly after him, but 
the signs along the way keep telling us of 
more new books—and we trudge on—not 
willing to fall behind, yet seeing a rather 
hopeless prospect ahead. 

It is honestly refreshing to hear a 
serious-minded reader admit quite can- 
didly that he does not read the late nov- 
els. We seek out this reader, for we are 
very sure that he has much to tell us. 
He has been prowling around in odd cor- 
ners in books. He has taken one of the 
by-paths. We see him turn down, but we 
are half afraid to follow. We tell him so. 
“Why afraid?” says he. “We are afraid” 
we confess “that somebody will ask us if 
we have read the late books.” “Ah!” says 
he, “that’s quite simple. Let them know 
that you don’t read everything new, and 
by and by they will remember how queer 
you are and leave you alone!”—From 
Readers’ Ink, Indianapolis Public Library. 





Facts About Books, New and Old 


What was said in the March number of 
the Library Bulletin about the New 








ee 
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Larned should be repeated here, and with 
additional emphasis on its worth. People 
who are using it in connection with their 
work are making very enthusiastic re- 
marks about it. The feeling is that no 
library should be without it where it can 
possibly be afforded. 

A new printing of a new edition of Ac- 
cording to Season by Parsons, published 
by Scribner for $1.50 simply reminds us 
of a worthwhile nature book, perhaps al- 
ready on most library shelves, but which 
should be put to work, and which is worth 
purchasing. While something on the idea 
of nature essays, it tells about the flowers 
in the order of their appearance in woods 
and fields. It will be a companion to the 
author’s How to Know the Wild Flowers, 
and will undoubtedly “stimulate an ob- 
servant love of nature”. The present 1922 
edition has added material not in the 
earlier one. 


An extremely handy volume to be rec- 
ommended to individuals for desk use, as 
well as a valuable reference book in the 
library, is Manly & Rickert’s Writer’s In- 
dex of Good Form and Good English. It 
is already included in the list of books in 
the present Bulletin. 


Volume II of the Reference Shelf, a 
publication already mentioned in Notes 
for Librarians has to date five numbers. 
The first one, State Censorship of Motion 
Pictures, has already been noted. The 
others are Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, League of Nations, French 
Occupation of the Ruhr, and Restriction 
of Immigration. The reprints of selected 
articles and the bibliographies give per- 
manent value to the work, while the 
study outlines are useful for the indi- 
vidual reader’s use as well as for study 
club programs and debates. Subscription 
price to Volume II is $6; single numbers, 
90 cents. One in preparation is Independ- 
ence of the Philippines. 


Another pamphlet in the Physical Edu- 
cation Series is Suggestions for a Physi- 
cal Education Program for Small Second- 
ary Schools. Physical Education Series 
No. 3. Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education. Supt. of Documents, Govern- 
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ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
10 cents. 

After considerable material on the or- 
ganizing of athletic programs, and the 
teaching of athletics and games, rules are 
given for various group games, team 
games, track and field events. Duplicate 
copies of this pamphlet will be worth 
while buying, and reinforcing for cir- 
culation. Both boys and girls, and also 
leaders of such groups will appreciate 
this. 

Upon the subject of biography, note 
should be made of volume X of the 
Cyclopedia of American Biography (Ap- 
pletens’ Revised). Volumes VIII (1918); 
IX (1922), and X (1924), the publishers 
claim deal largely with contemporary ac- 
tivity and “bring down to date the roster 
of eminent Americans whose careers have 
been permanently recorded in the original 
work.” Sample pages of volume X sent 
upon request from Press Association Com- 
pilers, 17 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. The new volume costs $12.50. 


This revised edition needs some expla- 
nation. The original, known as Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 
consisting of seven volumes is out of 
print, but is still useful. The new and 
enlarged edition is Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography and is printed from the 
same plates as the original with some 
omissions, and inclusion of some new ar- 
ticles with a supplementary list at the 
end of each volume. The three new vol- 
umes may be bought separately, and 
should be purchased to supplement the 
older edition. ; 





Do You Do These Things? 


Check new books with the bill. 

Write date of bill, name of firm from 
whom it was bought, and cost on the 
page following the title page. 

Open the book scientifically; i. e., lay it on 
a flat surface and taking a few pages 
at the back, then at the front, alter- 
nately, press them down gently until 
the middle of the book is reached. 
The book will wear better if opened 
this way first. 
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Cut the pages. 

Paste in the book pocket. 

Enter in the accession book and write the 
accession number on the page follow- 
ing the title page, center of page, one 
and a half inches from the bottom, 
unless the printing interferes. 

Classify the book, if non-fiction, and write 
the classification number on the page 
following the title page. 

Fill out the book card and the book 
pocket, putting the classification 
number in the upper left hand corner 
and the accession number in the 
upper right hand corner; writing the 
author’s surname on the line below 
these numbers and the title on the 
line below that. 

If non-fiction, write the class number on 
the back of the book. If juvenile, put 
+ or + and classification number on 
the back of the book. 

Make shelf-list card and catalogue cards, 
or author and title card. 

Put the book on the shelf and file cards. 

All of these steps are necessary even in 
the smallest library. Check the list 
and see how many of them you are 
doing. Where the detailed directions 
given here (as for example, “put the 
accession number in the upper right 
hand corner of the book card’) are 
different from those given in the Ap- 
prentice Course or from the way you 
have been doing it; follow the Appren- 
tice Course, do it this way, or do as 
you have been. The important thing 
is to do it and next to that in im- 
portance is to do it the same way 
every time. S. G. A. 





From the Wilson Bulletin 


Librarians, both of public and school li- 
braries who are not making use of the 
Wilson Bulletin, now issued monthly ex- 
cept July and August, are missing one of 
the best “aids” published. The number 
for February, 1924, is the debate number. 
While the debate season for this year is 
over, the present number should be filed 
with the debate material which, of course, 
every librarian is building up. 
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Popular subjects for this year’s de- 
bates are listed. While the articles on 
the subject of debating are of interest to 
college students, they will also be appre- 
ciated by those high school teachers re- 
sponsible for this work in their school. 
What is especially worth noticing is the 
appeal which urges adequate supervision 
and guidance in debating. 


Another important observation from 
the same Bulletin is the following: 


The president of The Wilson Company 
had occasion to visit a number of libraries 
recently. He was surprised to find that 
in nearly every library single numbers of 
the Readers’ Guide, Cumulative Book In- 
dex and others that cumulate, were being 
kept that should by rights be discarded 
when the cumulated numbers are re- 
ceived, and, moreover, were being put 
where the public could use them. In 
one library the reference librarian had 
all of the bound cumulations of one of 
the indexes on the shelf behind her desk 
and had filed on the shelf below all the 
paper-covered current issues for more 
than five years back. 

It would seem that the keeping of these 
current numbers in use when they should 
be discarded, cannot help but be a positive 
detriment to the reference service. Those 
of the public using the indexes are not 
familiar enough with them, as a rule, to 
know which of the numbers it is neces- 
sary to use in order to cover the field. As 
a result, a great deal of time is wasted, 
and the readers become exasperated in 
the attempt to know when they have 
used all the numbers necessary to give 
them the complete service. 


It would be a good plan to have the 
person in charge of putting the new 
numbers on the shelves as they arrive, 
also charged with the duty of destroying 
every superseded number, or at least put- 
ting it where it will not inconvenience 
people who are doing reference work in 
the library. 


The above quotation needs no comment, 
but leads us to suggest that the dis- 
carded current numbers might be used 
in the local school library where refer- 
ences are looked up and verified later in 
the public library’s magazines. This, of 
course, is advised only in those smaller 
localities where the school depends large- 
ly upon the public library for reference 
use of periodicals. 
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Some Changes in the Publishing World 

In the Publishers’ Weekly for March 8, 
is the announcement that the publishing 
business of Moffat, Yard & Company has 
been taken over by Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. 

Another interesting bit of news is taken 
from Appleton’s Book Chat, for March 15: 


“An important announcement in the 
publishing world is the purchase by D. 
Appleton and Company, New York and 
London, of the complete line of books 
heretofore published by the Stewart Kidd 
Company, Cincinnati. The outstanding 
quality of the Steward Kidd books has 
been in two main lines, and it may be 
fairly said that their publications on the 
drama, including one-act and longer 
plays, anthologies and works of dramatic 
criticism are probably without equal and 
their books on fishing, camping and other 
sports equally distinctive. It will be the 
Appleton endeavor to carry on these lines 
in the same high plane and to greatly 
augment them with other publications of 
a similar character.” 





Biographies of Present-Day Writers 

The following is taken from the Mil- 
waukee Journal for February 29, 1924, 
and brings together such valuable in- 
formation that we take the liberty of 
bringing it before librarians. 

“A number of publishers have prepared 
booklets on well-known authors which 
they are glad to send free on request. A 
list of such pamphlets and material fol- 
lows:” Addresses of publishers are given 
for each. 


The Art of James Branch Cabell, by Hugh 
Walpole. Robert H. McBride & Co., 
7 West Sixteenth Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

Joseph Conrad: A Brief Chronicle. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

The Poetical Works of Walter De la 
Mare (leaflet with some biographical 


facts). Henry Holt & Co., 19 West - 


Forty-fourth St., New York, N. Y. 

The Novels of Jeffery Farnol. Little, 
Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 

John Galsworthy: A Sketch of His Life 
and Works. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Ellen Glasgow, by Louise Maunsell Field. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, 
N. Y. 
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Cosmo Hamilton The Man. Little, Brown 
& Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

O. Henry Papers. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. (Contains 
index to all O. Henry’s stories.) 


Selma Lagerloff: The Woman, Her Work, 
Her Message, by Harry E. Maule. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


D. H. Lawrence: The Man and His Work. 
(Leaflet containing some biographical 
facts.) Thomas Seltzer, 5 West Fif- 
tieth St., New York, N. Y. 


Joseph Crosby Lincoln. D. Appleton & 
Co., 35 West Thirty-second St., New 
York, N. Y. 

W. J. Locke. Dodd, Mead & Co., 443-449 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Amy Lowell: Sketches Biographical and 
Critical by Richard Hunt and Royall 
H. Snow. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Edison Marshall: The Man and His 
Books. Little, Brown & Co., 34 Bea- 
con St., Boston, Mass. 


William McFee: A Biographical Sketeh 
by Harry E. Maule. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., Garden City, N. Y. < 


Christopher Morley: A_ Biographical 
Sketch. Doubleday, Page & Co., Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 

Kathleen Norris: An Appreciation, by 
Rupert Hughes. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart: A Sketch of the 
Woman and Her Work. George H. 
Doran Co., 244 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Frank Swinnerton: Appreciation by Ar- 
nold Bennett and H. G. Wells, with 
Biographical Particulars and Notes 
on His Books. George H. Doran Co., 
244 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Hugh Walpole: Appreciation by Joseph 
Conrad, Arnold Bennett, Joseph Her- 
gesheimer. George H. Doran Co., 244 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Edith Wharton: A Critical Study by 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 35 West Thirty-second 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Harold Bell Wright. D. Appleton & Co., 
35 West Thirty-second St., New York, 
N. Y. 





A Rotary Luncheon 
“A novel feature planned by the li- 
brarian.” This was the request made by 
the New London Rotary Club of the pub- 
lic library. 
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So the librarian summoned her ideas 
and prepared for the luncheon little 
folded place cards simulating a book. The 
titles were hidden within and curiosity 
was soon awake. The owner of the local 
paper found his place card mentioned 
Stickfuls and From Printer to President. 
The owner of the Ford garage found Ford 
—My Life and Work and If I were 21 by 
Maxwell; also Constructive Salesmanship. 


The manager of a movie theater was 
given Lure of the Camera, Three Musket- 
eers, and Merton of the Movies. The 
owner of the sauer kraut factory, Cab- 
bages and Kings and How to Advertise. 
The habitual fisherman had Fisherman’s 
Luck and Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog 
Sled. For the superintendent of schools 
there was Essays on Educational Re- 
formers and Mind in the Making. 
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The city mayor had Crime: Its cause 
and treatment and Improvement of Towns 
and Cities. An ex-senator had Leadership 
in Congress and Where the Blue Begins. 
For the superintendent of a furniture fac- 
tory there was Our Vanishing Forests 
and It pays to Smile. The dentist had 
Oh, Doctor. The hardware man, The 
Mine with the Iron Door. 

And so the titles ran, adding also more 
serious selections of interest to the mem- 
ber. 

The result of it all was that Rotary 
club members came to the library at their 
earliest opportunity to see what these per- 
tinent titles really were and to express 
their good will toward the library. 

At the time of the luncheon the promi- 
nent window of a local bank displayed 
books which had been recommended by 
men, 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Abbotsford. A gift of $235.45 has been 
received from the Woman’s Club. 


Algoma. More than 1500 books were 
circulated in the library during Janu- 
ary. This is an increase of 300 over the 
circulation of December, according to the 
report of Mrs. F. V. Leischow, librarian. 

Farmers who wish to read on agricul- 
ture may obtain books such as The gaso- 
line engine on the farm, The farm dairy, 
How to keep hens for profit, etc., from the 
library. 

During March a student assistant from 
the Wisconsin Library School assisted in 
the making of a new catalogue for the 
library. 


Antigo. “Books which Wilson wrote” 
and “Books about Wilson and his admin- 
istration” were the headings of two lists 
of books collected by the public library. 

The local paper also carried the head- 
line “Secretary of Labor writes of career,” 
introducing the life of the man who was 


born in Wales and came to this country 


as an immigrant. The book referred to 
was The Iron Puddler by J. J. Davis. 


Appleton. The coast of folly, Emily 
Post’s book on Etiquette, and Harry 
Franck’s Wandering in northern China 
are reported to be the most popular books 
in the Appleton library. 

Books on business in the Free Public 
Library is the title of a booklet issued by 
the Appleton Chamber of Commerce. 
This list was compiled by the public li- 
brary and covers such subjects as wall 
paper, jewelry business, talks on old jew- 
elry besides other titles on business and 
finance. 

Nine thousand volumes were loaned by 
the library during January. 


Ashland. Kings and warriors, children 
and serfs, were entertained during the 
middle ages by the same stories which 
were used in the Library Story Hour dur- 
ing February. 

A window display of library books was 
recently shown in a downtown store. 
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Children’s books were used in the fore- 
ground. The center of interest was fur- 
nished by the Three Bears, seated at the 
table with the big bowl, the middle-sized 
bowl, and the little bowl of porridge. The 
display was arranged by Miss Elizabeth 
Lawton of the Wisconsin Library School. 


Bloomer. The library now occupies 
two rooms on the main floor of the mu- 
nicipal Building. The additional room has 
been furnished with built-in shelving and 
magazine case, three large reading tables, 
twelve chairs and a vertical filing cabinet. 
More books are continually added and the 
circulation and number of borrowers is 
steadily increasing. 


Brown County. The station at Shirley, 
under the care of Mrs. George Schroeder, 
has proved so popular that it was neces- 
sary to call for 30 additional volumes 
from the De Pere library. 

A second general station has been estab- 
lished at Lark from the De Pere library 
in charge of Miss Marlena Heuvel. The 
collection at this station includes some 
German books. 

When the local reporter asked Miss 
Mathews, the De Pere librarian, whether 
the rural residents made use of the serv- 
ice made possible by the county board, 
she pointed to a map of Brown County. 
“Do you see those pins on that map? 
Well, that means that each school has 
received a reading circle library sent out 
from here.” The newspaperman counted 
the pins, 24 in all. School reading circle 
collections consist of from 20 to 40 vol- 
umes. The collection at Lark consists of 
40 volumes, that at Shirley includes 75 
volumes. These books are exchanged by 
the De Pere library at the request of the 
station librarians. 


Burlington. The circulation for Feb- 
ruary, 1924, lacked only 97 volumes of 
being double that of February, 1923. Feb- 
ruary 23d was the busiest day in the his- 
tory of the library when the circulation 
went over the top with 215 volumes. 

The New Larned History is being added 
to the reference collection. 

Complete rearrangement of the library 
together with the addition of new furni- 
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ture are among the plans being made for 
our summer housekeeping. 


Cambria. . The window of the local li- 
brary recently displayed four chests of 
silver, four thermos jars and four hard- 
wood curling stone cases, which were the 
trophies brought back from the Interstate 
Bonspiel by the Cambria Curling Team. 
The trophy cup was also awarded to 
Cambria. Three trophies from the horse- 
shoe tournament at the local county fair 
were also exhibited. 

More than one new book for every fam- 
ily in Cambria was added to the library 
during the last report year. In addition 
to this several hundred volumes were 
borrowed from Madison for the use of the 
local patrons. 

More than seventeen times as many 
books as there are people in Cambria were 
read during the last report year. 

On a recent visit to the local library, 
Miss Fair, of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission, commented on the interesting 
collection of books and upon the ideal lo- 
cation of the library on the main street 
its inviting atmosphere with magazines 
and easy chairs. 

Information on all sorts of subjects 
from decorating for a banquet and pag- 
eant costumes to expert accounting and 
cost keeping has also been supplied from 
the library. 


Chippewa Falls. Interesting notes on 
new books received at the public library 
appeared in the local paper. These titles 
included Icebound, Seeing the middle 
west, The unveiled ladies of Stamboul, 
and The white heart of Mojave. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has 
recently been added to the reference col- 
lection. 


Durand. Some new and popular books 
are available at the library, borrowed from 
the Wisconsin Traveling Library Depart- 
ment. The local paper lists the titles. 


East Troy. At a recent library board 
meeting, the past history of the library 
and plans for the future were discussed 
for the benefit of new members. The 
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library announces new books on the 
shelves which it lists in the local paper. 


Eau Claire. Books written by Eau 
Claire authors are being collected by the 
local library. Twenty-six writers are in- 
cluded in the initial collection, which 
was displayed at the Manufacturers’ 
Exposition. 

In connection with Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son’s lecture recently, the public library 
exhibited an interesting list of titles on 
the frozen north. 


Fennimore. The Dwight T. Parker 
Public Library is nearing completion and 
it is hoped that it will be opened to the 
public sometime in April. 


Fond du Lac. Interesting exhibits on 
Washington, Lincoln and Wilson attracted 
attention at the local library during Feb- 
ruary. The library commented particu- 
larly upon the interest shown by the 
patrons in inquiring for books in the 
Wilson collection. 

In addition to new books recently re- 
viewed, some famous old books were 
brought to the attention of the public 
when Miss Janes reviewed Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary. 

Broadcasting book reviews is continued 
every two weeks at 5 P. M. on Saturday 
from the station KFIZ. Miss Dodd’s and 
Miss Osgood’s voices have been tested for 
radio speaking and the book reviews will 
be frequently given by these members of 
the local library staff. A special review 
on radio books was planned for March. 

Almost one book for every person in 
the city was circulated during the month 
of January. This strikes a high record. 


Fort Atkinson. Review of prominent 
beoks are frequently published in the 
local paper. These reviews are written 
by friends of the library. 

During 1923 one book for each family 
in the city was added to the public 
library collection. 

The original land grants to Dwight 
Foster covering large sections in the 
present city of Fort Atkinson have 
recently been presented to the public 
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library by Mr. Foster’s family. These 
grants are from the state and dated 1845. 


Galesville. The local paper carried re- 
views of new books recently. The library 
has received gifts from Mrs. Crivits and 
Gale McKeeth. 


Green Bay. Frontier Forts of the Great 
Lakes, by Miss Deborah Martin, librarian 
of the Kellogg Public Library, will soon 
be published under the auspices of the 
Wisconsin Women’s Club Magazine. Miss 
Martin is an authority on local history. 

The library publishes frequently the 
lists of popular books both from the 
adult and children’s departments. The 
dark frigate, Story of Mrs. Tubbs, Story 
of Dr. Dolittle, Comrades of the rolling 
ocean were titles on a recent children’s 
list. 

Books or plays which can be seen at 
the movies were recently exhibited from 
the shelves of the local library. 


Hartford. The librarian published a 
list of recent titles which would be ready 
for circulation on a recent Saturday. 


Horicon. New steel stacks have been 
ordered to accommodate the collection 
which is now crowding the shelves. A 
new desk and new catalogue case base 
have already been added to the equipment 
of the library. 


Janesville. One hundred four children 
attended the story hour at the public 
library on a recent Saturday afternoon. 


Kaukauna. At the winter fair the li- 
brary exhibited books on education, music, 
art, home economics and health. The 
space was furnished through the courtesy 
of the Woman’s Club. 


Kewaskum. Mrs. Norton Koerble has 
been appointed librarian. During March 
a mending bee was held at which 82 
volumes were recased or mended and 40 
volumes sorted out for rebinding. 


Kewaunee. “Stop in on your way from 
work or the post office” says the librarian 
in the local paper. She also lists new 
titles with interesting reviews of each. 
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Kenosha. Miss Mary A. Smith, libra- 
rian, and Miss Grace Aldrich, director 
of children’s work, Madison Free Library, 
recently visited the Gilbert M. Simmens 
library and its new school branches. 


Kilbourn. An interesting list of new 
titles in the library was published in 
the local paper. 


Ladysmith. Library hours have been 
changed because of the heavy pressure 
of work and the difficulty of securing 
sufficient service during the busy winter 
months. 


Lake Geneva. A list of new books, both 
children’s and adult, has been received 
from the Lake Geneva library. 


Laona. Oliver Twist was recently 
shown at the moving picture theater for 
the benefit of the library. 

The local library has used a novel 
scheme of sending lists of books interest- 
ing to parents through the schools. These 
lists have brought many requests for the 
books. 

A collection of books has been placed 
in the local hospitals. 

During the coldest weather, men from 
the camps three miles from town walked 
to the library to read and draw books. 


Madison. The convalescents of a local 
hospital have been fully appreciating 
books supplied by the Free library. 

Long lists of new books added to the 
library have been appearing in the local 
paper. One of these column lists was 
reprinted for circulation to the public. 


Manawa. New picture books by Wal- 
ter Crane, Leslie Brooke and Blanche 
Fisher Wright have recently been added 
to the children’s table. 


Manitowoc. A total of 86,000 books 
was circulated during 1923. This is four 
and one-half books for every citizen. 

Books have been supplied each month 
to the St. Mary’s orphanage. 


Mayville. The appropriation for 1924 
has been increased from $1,000 to $1,610. 
A collection of travel books and books 
on flowers and gardens were recently 
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displayed in the library windows, while 
books for Lenten reading were displayed 
in the library. The librarian reports an 
increasing circulation during January 
and February. 


Menasha. Almost one book for every 
person in the city was circulated during 
the month of January. The February 
circulation also showed an increase of 
over 500 volumes. 

It would have paid everyone to look 
at the interesting books on good health 
in the library during February, the month 
considered the most trying to the physi- 
cal system. Through the courtesy of the 
local nurse for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, a great many inter- 
esting pamphlets on sickness prevention 
and health were secured for circulation. 
In addition to these the books from the 
library presented tempting titles. 

“Keep in touch with the times,” “Get 
a starter at the public library,” “You pass 
the public library every day. Remember 
it will help you plan your garden,” are 
slogans appearing in the local paper. 

Miss Ethel M. Fair, Library Visitor 
for the State Library Commission, 
recently spent Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday at the library. On Sunday she 
was entertained by the librarians at 
dinner at Hotel Menasha where she met 
several members of the library board. 
The time was spent discussing plans for 
better service to the community. 


Milwaukee. A Mah Jongg manual is 
among new books listed by the local 
library. - 

A special collection of Lenten books 
has been available to the library patrons. 

At a recent staff luncheon Wisconsin 
authors were discussed by Mrs. Flora E. 
Lowry of La Crosse. Gertrude Sanborn, 
author of Veiled Prophets, was guest of 
honor. 

The library supplied the Milwaukee 
Evening Sentinel with a picture of Sena- 
tor Frank Green to accompany the recent 
story of his injury in Washington. 

Books on bird houses, with full instruc- 
tions for building, are supplied by the 
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library for a bird house contest this 
spring. 

During one Saturday in February, over 
14,000 volumes were issued by the Mil- 
waukee Public Library. This touches a 
new record. 


Neillsville. An interesting review of 
The Outline of Science recently appeared 
in the local paper. These volumes 
“furnish the very last word in a discus- 
sion that is as old as human thought.” 

“Old friends in new dress” was the sign 
advertising a collection of books fresh 
from the bindery recently offered to the 
patrons. 


Neenah. “Turtles and the Public Li- 
brary” is the heading recently appearing 
in a local paper. “Don’t be a turtle; be 
curious and learn. You can satisfy your 
curiosity at the public library,’ was the 
moral of the tale. 


New London. A gain of 1770 circula- 
tion in the first two and a half months 
of 1924 is reported. 

The library made use of the list of 
questions compiled by the T. B. Scott 
Public Library at Wisconsin Rapids. 
These questions stimulate youthful read- 
ers to search for characters and incidents 
in books. 


Osseo. The village board has in- 
creased the library appropriation from 
$150.00 to $250.00. Plans are being made 
to invest part of the increase in new 
books immediately. 


Oshkosh. Fireside travel across the 
Pacific or the Atlantic, to the Orient or 
the Arctic regions, all by the light of the 
fireside, is supplied with books from the 
local library. 

Helpful books on decorating, paper 
hanging, and gardening recently were 
listed in the paper. 

Burglars entered the library and took 
away $40 collected in fines. 


Oconomowoc. Both library rooms have 
recently been decorated. The library 
looks most inviting with its rugs and 
easy chairs and floor lamps. 
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The circulation for 1923 surpassed 
31,000, an increase of 2800 over that of 
the previous year. 


Palmyra. The Palmyra Enterprise for 
March 6th and March 18th finds occasion 
to mention some activity of the library on 
almost every page. An entertainment 
was given for the benefit of the library. 
The inviting assembly room housed a 
large crowd at the meeting of the 
Woman’s Club in spite of a downpour of 
rain. Mrs. Winifred Davis of the State 
Library Commission was a recent guest 
of the library board. She paid a high 
compliment to the library upon what has 
been accomplished and urged increasing 
the appropriation. Many citizens were 
invited by the board to hear Mrs. Davis 
speak. 


Phillips. The Civic League presented 
the library with $100.00 with which to 
purchase books at the time of the special 
sale at the Eau Claire Book Company. 


Racine. Long book lists introduced by 
an alluring paragraph have been received 
from the Racine Public Library. One 
list challenges the readers’ every day 
speech and offers books on better English. 


Randolph. A bequest of $1000 has 
been recently left to the library by C. E. 
Hutchinson, and another of $500 by 
W. R. Owen. 

A local book club has been formed 
which purchases books of current interest 
and after reading them presents them to 
the public library. The titles are all ap- 
proved before purchase by the local 
librarian. 

At a recent debate the side which re- 
sorted to the public library for material 
was victorious. 

The missionary societies rely upon the 
public library both for denominational 
periodicals and for general missionary 
literature for their topics. 

Reedsburg. An interesting collection 
of new titles recently appeared in the 
Free Press. 

Miss Dorothy Fenton and Miss Margaret 
Benedict of the Wisconsin Library School 
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have assisted the local librarian through 
the months of February and March. 


Sauk City. Miss Josephine Merk has 
been appointed librarian. The service 
of the library is reported to be rapidly 
increasing. 


Sheboygan. “Library is a pioneer with 
outdoor ads:—The Sheboygan Public 
library is doing a rushing business these 
days, and all on account of advertising. 
Five poster boards, 25 by 10 feet, bearing 
large 24-sheet posters, are calling atten- 
tion to the institution’s wares in as many 
parts of the city. 

“This is the message which the boards 
carry: so that he who runs may read: 

‘Begin now. Use your Sheboygan Pub- 
lic Library, New York Avenue and N. 
Seventh street. Books, information, tele- 
phone service. Belongs to you. Serves 
you without charge. Without red tape.’ 


“Miss Bertha Marx, the librarian, has 
long had the idea that the people of 
Sheboygan were not making the use of 
their library that they should. Various 
experiments were made, but still the 
books didn’t circulate as they ought to 
until she noticed that some libraries were 
making use of bulletin and announce- 
ment boards and she decided to see what 
could be done with them. 


“So she called in E. J. Kempf, the poster 
advertising man, to see how the plan 
might be worked out here. Out of that 
conference was evolved something new— 
nothing less than an advertising cam- 
paign such as any business might carry 
out. A poster was designed, and Mr. 
Kempf donated space on the five boards 
for three months during the open season. 


“The posters for the library, as a re- 
sult, will continue to call the attention 
of Sheboygan people to the opportunities 
offered there until April 1st.” 

Sheboygan Press-Telegram. 


Sturgeon Bay. The library has re 
cently purchased The World Book for the 
reference collection and lists also popular 
new titles of fiction. 
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Superior. Long lists of well annotated 
new titles were recently published in the 
local paper. 


Two Rivers. The following editorial 
was reprinted in the Milwaukee Daily 
Journal as one of the most valuable 
editorials out of the state. 

“Right here in Two Rivers we have a 
school of higher education—a school open 
to everybody, absolutely free, always 
available. This is the public library. I 
doubt if five people in a hundred realize 
what the library has to offer in material 
that improves the mind. How many of 
us have ever thought of our charming 
little library as the stepping-stone to a 
better job, to a broader mental training? 
And yet, why shouldn’t we? 

“Yes, our library is a veritable store- 
house of potential higher education. It 
is lying there waiting to reward him 
who will take the time and pains to un- 
earth and claim it for his own. If you 
are eager to improve your knowledge of 
commerce, why not go to the library, and 
with the aid of the librarian, pick out 
a few works on the subject? Study 
these; work out problems for yourself; 
read current business periodicals. If 
you are interested in German, or English 
history, or advertising, or government, 
you will find a wealth of material in the 
library. 

“Study these—that’s it—study them! 
Devote your hours of spare time to them; 
forego many of your favorite amusements 
and pleasures in order to study the books 
that are to lead you on to something 
better. If your aim is sincere, it’s worth 
the effort.” 

The library offers to help its patrons 
find exact pronunciations, schemes for 
decorating for social occasions, and direc- 
tions for craft work, and urges that the 
public make free use of the telephone for 
such service. 


Watertown. “Double program at the 
library wins audience” was the heading 
with which the Watertown Times re- 
ported the presentation of “Early Ohios 
and Rhode Island Reds” and an address 
on “Books for Wisconsin people,” by 
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Miss Mary K. Reely of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission. Miss Reely read 
the part of Madge Shepard in the drama 
of which she is the author. The other 
parts were taken by citizens of Water- 
town. 

Miss Reely in her address discussed 
the opportunity which a librarian has for 
selecting books for local needs, suggest- 
ing the certain courses in history, science 
or literature which might be followed in 
reading and finally emphasized the influ- 
ence which can be exerted in any com- 
munity by a group of intelligent readers 
who will talk about what they read. 


Waupun. A public library is a thing 
of constant change. It is continually tak- 
ing our old worn-out material and replac- 
ing it with new. Such is the belief of 
the Waupun Public Library. 

Miss Mary K. Reely from the Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission spoke on “Books 
and reading” recently at the public li- 
brary. 

Chinese curios showing customs and 
industries have been recently exhibited 
at the library through the courtesy of 
Miss Nan B. Kelley. 


Wausau. A list of books for men pub- 
lished in the Wausau Herald was followed 
by a list of books for women, both lists 
offering tempting titles. 

Miss Ina McKenzie, Wisconsin Library 
School, acted as librarian during the 
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month of March, while Miss Lansing is 
on a three months leave of absence in 
the Library School of the New York Pub- 
lic Library in New York City. Miss 
Helen Hempstead served as librarian dur- 
ing February. 


Whitewater. The shelf room in the li- 
brary has been expanded by the addition 
of two new book stacks containing 54 
new shelves. Interior Decorating by 
Frank Alva Parsons has been presented 
to the library as a memorial to Earl 
Ambros Warner. 

One of the most atttractive shop 
windows in town recently was a display 
of children’s books in the Kwapli drug 
store. It included books illustrated by 
Maxfield Parrish, by Fall, and texts of 
classic literature for children. 


Wisconsin Rapids. At a special meet- 
ing of the library board, the resignation 
of Miss Ruth Rutzen, librarian, was ac- 
cepted. Miss Rutzen has accepted a posi- 
tion as senior assistant in the Detroit 
Public Library. Miss Rutzen’s resigna- 
tion becomes effective April 15th and it is 
hoped that a successor may soon be found. 
The local library has developed rapidly 
in the two and one-half years that Miss 
Rutzen has been in charge. 

The board also made provision to en- 
gage an additional assistant on the staff. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS* 


Edited by Mary 


Bibliography 
Robertson, Annie Isabel. Guide to litera- 
ture of home and family life. 1924. 
284p. Lippincott $5. 016 


An extensive bibliography covering all 
phases of home making and family life. 
Helpful annotations. Should prove useful to 
home economics teachers, club members, and 
as a general reference work. Includes lists 
of fiction, poetry and general literature in 
addition to special and technical lists. 


Sohon, Julian A. & Schaaf, William L. 
A reference list of bibliographies: 
chemistry, chemical technology and 
chemical engineering published since 
1900. 1924. 100p. Wilson $1.50. 

016 
For special libraries and for large libra- 


ries, especially in cities where there are 
technical industries. 


The Public Library 


Bostwick, Arthur Elmore. The American 
public library. 3d ed., rev. & enl. 
1923. 414p. illus. Appleton $3. 

020 


‘A third edition in which the addition of 
three new chapters: County libraries, The 
music collection, and Publicity, as well as 
much related material and the re-writing of 
many sections brings this book completely 
up to date. “Not only statements of fact, 
but also of opinion, have been revised to 
bring them into accord with the rapid move- 
ment of the past fourteen years.”—/(Preface.) 

See Booklist 20:149 Jan. ’24. 


Psychology 
Brown, Brian. The dynamic power of 
the inner mind. 1924. 316p. 
Doubleday $3. 131 


Book on the relation of mind and body, 
taking up autosuggestion, mesmerism, hypno- 
tism, psychoanalysis, etc. Quotes very freely 
from other writers. The author himself is 
strongly influenced by the mysticism of the 
East. Many of the chapters end with ‘‘Medi- 
tations for the week.” Bibliography. No 
index. 


Katharine Reely 


Lawson, Charles. You can change it 
(though you won’t). 1924. 215p. 
Appleton $1.50 136 


Shows how human nature has evolved from 
lower life, retaining many kindred instincts. 
Humorously points out the weaknesses of 
mankind and shows the way to further prog- 
ress. Very popular in style. Ideas recall 
Robinson’s Mind in the making. 


Mateer, Florence. The unstable child. 
1924. 471p. Appleton $2.75. 136.7 
Contains valuable matter for anyone work- 
ing with abnormal children and some chap- 
ters of interest to all teachers and to general 


social workers. Probably needed in larger 
libraries only. 


Pressey, Sidney L. & Luella Cole. In- 
troduction to the use of standard 
tests. 1923. 2638p. World Bk Co. 
$1.80 150 

In four parts: How to use tests, Tests in 
the school subjects, Tests of mental ability, 

Important general principles regarding tests, 

with bibliography, glossary and index. On 

Wisconsin Reading Circle list. 

See Booklist 20:5 Oct. ’23. 


Wells, Frederic Lyman. 


behavior. 1924. 274p. Appleton 

$2.50. 150 

A consideration of the principle of pleasure 

and its influence on conduct. On the whole 

simply written and understandable, but is 

not an essential purchase. Introduction by 
Prof. Joseph Jastrow, editor of the series. 


Pleasure and 


Religion 


Sears, Clara Endicott. Days of delusion. 
1924. 264p. illus. Houghton $3. 

> 286 

Author makes a contribution to religious 

psychology in this study of the Millerite 

movement of 1843-44. Brings together a 

body of interesting material which might 

have been better organized. For large li- 
braries. 


Social Science 


Carpenter, Oliver Clinton. Debate out- 


lines on public questions. 4th ed. 
1924. 199p. Mail & Express Pub. 
Co. $1.90. 374 


Debate outlines on many subjects, includ- 
ing League of Nations, government owner- 


*Notes for this number written with the assistance of Marjorie E. Bumps, Wisconsin 


Library School. 
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ship of coal mines, repeal of the prohibition 
amendment and soldiers’ bonus. Useful where 
there is call for debate material. 


Comish, Newell H. The standard of liv- 
ing. 1923. 340p. Macmillan $2. 
330 
Gives a good outline of the subject but is 
not up to date in all particulars. Part 2, on 
the immediate uses of consumptive goods and 
means of acquiring them, is much the better 
of the two parts. 
See Booklist 20:39 Nov. ’23. 


Holcombe, Arthur N. The foundations 
of the modern commonwealth. 1923. 
491p. Harper $3. 320.4 

Scholarly treatise on the nature and pur- 
poses of government and its fundamental 
problems. Reviews all important theories on 
this subject from Plato down and presents 
the author’s own conclusions. For advanced 
students. Only large libraries need buy. 

See Booklist 20:159 Feb. ’24. 


Rockefeller, John D. Jr. 
relation in industry. 1924. 149p. 
Boni & Liveright $1.75. 331.1 

Addresses delivered on various occasions, 
but all bearing on the subject of the title. 

Appendices give an outline of the Rocke- 

feller system of employee representation. 


The personal 


Smith, Eugene Randolph. Education 
moves ahead. 1924. 145p. illus. 
Atlantic $2. 371 


An informal discussion on modern educa- 
tional methods as applied to the preparation 
of children to meet the complicated prob- 
lems of their adult life. A readable little 
book by an experienced educator showing the 
kind of cooperation between schools and 
homes needed as a basis for successful educa- 
tional progress. Will be of interest to par- 
ent-teachers’ associations and mothers’ clubs. 


Stimson, F. J. The American constitu- 
tion as it protects private rights. 
1923. 239p. Scribner $2.50. 342 

Defense of the power of the Supreme Court 
to declare legislation unconstitutional. Worthy 
of study by all who are interested in the 
controversy over the power of the courts. 


Philology 
Mason, W. L. Troublesome words and 
how to use them. 1924. 4651p. 
Sully $1.50. 421 


Much of the information can be obtained 
from other books but is here presented in 
usable form. The grouping of words is in- 
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teresting. Covers spelling, pronunciation, 
usage, and etymology, with a general index. 
Mawson, C. O. Sylvester. Roget’s 

treasury of words. 1924. 444p. 
Crowell $1. 424 


Abridged from Roget’s Thesaurus. By 
omitting obsolete, rare and bookish terms, 
and by cutting down the number of adverbs, 
the work has been condensed and simplified. 
Good for school use as less confusing than 
the larger work. Introduction on the growth 
of English synonyms and word formation and 
appendix of foreign phrases. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Fabre, J. Henri. The life of the scorpion. 
1923. 344p. Dodd $2.50. 595.4 
Completes the translation of the author’s 
Souvenir’s entomologiques into English. 
See Booklist 20:10 Oct. ’23. 


Fitch, George Hamilton. The sensible 
life. 1924. 191p. Barse & Hopkins 
$1.50 613 

Contains some good advice on exercise, 
diet, recreation, rest, etc. Not well organized 
and the author often repeats himself. 


Robert S. The puppy book. 
139p. illus. Doubleday $1.50. 
636.7 


On the care and training of a dog during 
puppyhood. Attractive illustrations. 


Lemmon, 
1924. 


Wiggam, Albert E. The new decalogue 
of science. 1923. 288p. Bobbs $1.75. 
504 


The author addresses statesmen, accusing 
them of failure to take account of the vast 
body of material throwing light on life and 
human nature which science has accumulated. 
He issues five warnings that must be heeded 
if civilization is to be saved and lays down 
ten new commandments. Stimulating. For 
the readers who appreciated Mind in the 
making. Based on an essay published in the 
Century, March ’22, 


Wissler, Clark. Man and culture. 1923. 
8371p. Crowell $2.75. 572 


“An interesting and suggestive attempt to 
open the way for a practical application of 
the results of anthropological research to 
the furthering of social progress.” (Booklist.) 
Illustrated with maps and charts. Author is 
curator of the division of anthropology, 
American Museum of natural history. 


See Booklist 19:281 May ’23. 
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Fine Arts 


Camp, Walter. A pocket bridge book. 
1923. 42p. Doubleday $1. 795 


A handy little volume by an auction expert, 
covering the main points of the game very 
concisely, in a series of emphatic Don’ts. 
Exceedingly apt bridge maxims foot each 


page, and an inclusive glossary of bridge 

terms concludes the book. 

Pousette-Dart. Nathaniel. Winslow 
Homer. unpaged. illus. Stokes $1. 

——Abbot H. Thayer. unpaged. illus. 
Stokes $1. 759.1 


Two additions to the series of Distinguished 
American artists. Each contains a brief in- 
troductory text, reproductions of the artist’s 
work and bibliography. Valuable for their 
illustrations. 


Radcliffe, W. H. Magic for amateurs. 
1924. 149p. Appleton $1.50. 793 


Describes tricks that can be performed 
after slight practice and with simple appara- 
tus. “Copyright, 1910, by the Scientific 
American Publishing Company.” 


The enjoyment and use 
of color. 1923. 274p. illus. Scrib- 
ner $2.50. 752 


A book designed for “that large class of 
people who do not expect to be artists but 
who would like to know more about color 
and its use, and to increase their own en- 
joyment of color in nature and in art.” Dis- 
cusses color values, complementary colors, 
color harmonies, etc. Somewhat technical. 

See Booklist 20:164 Feb. ’24. 


Sargent, Walter. 


Webster, H. T. & Johnston, William. 
Webster’s bridge. 1924. 112p. illus. 
Stokes $1. 795 


This combination of amusing bridge car- 
toons and comments on how not to play 
bridge give ample proof of the effectiveness 
of the negative if cleverly presented. H. T. 
Webster shows us our bridge mistakes as 
they appear to others, and William Johnston 
gives us some unusually sound fundamental 
bridge principles in a humorous vein. 


Literature 


Chesterton, G. K. Fancies versus facts. 
1923. 274p. Dodd $2. 824 


Essays on miscellaneous subjects, on free 
verse, prohibition, psychoanalysis, modern 
history, etc. Not an essential purchase but 
worth buying where the author has been read. 

See Booklist 24:48 Nov. '23. 
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Coilins, George Rowland. Platform 
speaking. 1923. 341p. Harper $2.25. 
808.5 


One of the best books of its kind. Recom- 
mended for the business or professional man, 
or woman, who wants relatively simple sug- 
gestions, as to how to prepare a talk. Covers 
use of the voice, special construction and the 
general types of speeches. 


Manly, John M. & Rickert, Edith. The 
writer’s index. 1924. 261p. Holt 
$1.25. 808 


Gives directions for finding material in a 
library through the various indexes, for 
making bibliographies, taking notes, etc. 
Also considers correct form in letters of vari- 
ous types and rules for English composition. 
A handy reference volume. : 


Southwart, Elizabeth. Bronté moors and 
villages. 1923. 190p. illus. Dodd 
$5. 823 
Will give pleasure to everyone who has 
read the Bronté novels. Written from inti- 
mate acquaintance with the region, with illus- 
trations that reflect its moods with rare 
sympathy. a 


Pitkin, Walter B. How to write stories. 
1923. 305p. Harcourt $1.50. 
Uzzell, Thomas H. Narrative technique. 
1923. 476p. Harcourt $1.80. 808.3 
Two books that supplement one another. 
Both are frankly written for the writer who 
wishes to achieve commercial success and 
both take account of popular psychology. 
The second is more concerned with the de- 
tails of plot building, the first with general 
principles. 


Poetry 
About poetry 


Enjoyment of poetry. 
Scribner $1.25. 
808.1 
A new edition of this popular book to 
which has been added a new chapter on 
Ideals of poetry, printed first as an introduc- 
tion to the author’s volume of poems, Colors 
of life. 


Eastman, Max. 
rev. ed. 1923. 254p. 


Books of poems 


Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen. Poems. 1923. 


237p. Knopf $2.50. 821 
Selections from the writings of a Victorian 
who is characterized as “a rebel in literature 
as in life.” Many of the poems are in son- 
net form. .Will interest thoughtful readers. 
See Booklist 20:48 Nov. ’23. 
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Davies, W. H. Collected poems: second 
series. 1923. 157p. Harper $2. 
821 
A delightful volume brought together from 
other published works of the author. 
I have no hopes, I have no fears, 
Whether my dreams are gossamers 
To last beyond my body’s day, 
Or cobwebs to be brushed away, 
Give me this life from hour to hour, 
From day to day, and year to year; 
This cottage with one extra room 
To lodge a friend if he should come; 
This garden green and small, where I 
Can sit and see a great big sky 
And give me one tall shady tree, 
Where, looking through the boughs, I’ll see 
How the sharp leaves can cut the skies 
Into a thousand small blue eyes. 


Kreymborg, Alfred. Less lonely. 1923. 
110p. Harcourt $1.75. 811 or 821 

In this book one of the ultra modern ex- 
perimenters shows what he can do with con- 
ventional poetic forms. Contains a series of 
excellent sonnets; also many compositions in 
his old whimsical manner. 

People read books. 

People go to the play. 

People hie to operas and museums. 

Not that they read books, go to the play, 
hie to operas and museums. 

But that they go to themselves, read them- 
selves, hear themselves, see themselves. 

They don’t like what they don’t read of 
themselves, hear of themselves, see of them- 
selves. 

They have a tendency to think that, bad. 

And so to express themselves. 

They like what they read of themselves, 
hear of themselves, see of themselves. 

Have a tendency to think this, good. 

And so to express themselves. 


Piper, Edwin Ford. Barbed wire and 
Wayfarers. 1924. 291p. Macmillan 
$2.50. 811 or 821 


Barbed wire, published in 1917 by the 
Midland Press, is a series of vivid pictures 
of pioneer times beyond the Mississippi. To 
it is now added Wayfarers, poems about the 
old time tramps who used to pass through 
little towns on the way to the farther west, 
as they touched the imagination of a boy 
growing up in one of those towns. A unique 
book worth buying. 


Strong, L. A. G. The best poems of 1923. 
225p. Small $2. 821.08 
Poems from both English and American 
writers. Not limited to magazine verse. An 
admirable selection containing an unusual 
number of readable poems, Attractively made 
up in form similar to Braithwaite’s The 
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golden treasury of magazine verse. Mr. 
Braithwaite’s annual anthology is now issued 
by J. B. Brimmer, Boston. 


Towne, C. H. & Hellman, Clara T. 
Roosevelt as the poets saw him. 1923. 
234p. Scribner $1.50. 

811.08 or 821.08 
Poems arranged in a chronological order to 
follow the stages of Roosevelt’s career. Con- 
tains many excellent poems, as well as much 
that is mediocre. 
See Booklist 19:312 Jul. ’23. 


Drama 


About Drama 


Quinn, Arthur Hobson. A history of the 
American drama from the beginning 
to the Civil War. 1923.  486p. 
Harper $4. 812 

Of interest to students of American litera- 
ture, and also to many general readers who 

did not know an American drama existed be- 

fore the Civil War. Will be followed by a 

second volume bringing the history down to 

the present day. Extensive bibliography and 
index. Perhaps needed only in large libra- 
ries. 


Shay, Frank, comp. One thousand and 
one plays for the little theatre. new 
ed. 1923. 91p. Stewart Kidd $1. 

016.8 or 808.2 

Revised edition of The books and plays of 

the little theatre, which is printed as supple- 
ment to Fifty contemporary one-act plays. 


Books of Plays 


Carb, David & Eaton, Walter Prichard. 
Queen Victoria. 1922. 213p. Dut- 
ton $2. 812 or 822 

A dramatic portrait of Queen Victoria ar- 

ranged in seven scenes, and covering the sixty 
years of her reign from the time she be- 
came Queen until her Diamond Jubilee in 
1897. The play produces a general reaction 
quite similar to that experienced after read- 
ing Strachey’s fascinating biography (Bulle- 
tin Jul. ’21). The human side of the Queen 
is emphasized and is brought out in her 
contact with the various historical person- 
alities who surrounded her. 


Religious dramas, 1924. 1923.  334p. 


Century $2. 808.2 
The first of a proposed series of annual 
volumes of selected religious dramas. The 
selection of this initial group of plays is the 
work of the Committee on Religious Drama 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
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Christ in America, and a high standard as re- 
gards religious message, dramatic technique, 
literary quality and educational merit has 
been maintained. The collection includes ten 
plays in three groupings: Biblical dramas and 
episodes, Fellowship plays and pageants, and 
Biblical plays of individual spiritual life. 
Because of the limitations of space, directions 
for production have been omitted. 


Vane, Sutton. Outward bound. 1924. 
171p. Boni & Liveright $1.75. 822 


Scene opens in the saloon of an ocean liner. 
A group of somewhat mystified but otherwise 
ordinary human beings are the passengers. 
Gradually it dawns on them, as it does on 
the reader, that they have died and are “‘out- 
ward bound.” The author has accomplished 
a difficult feat in making a play on this 
theme that is wise and humorous and tender. 


Humor 


Cobb, Irvin S. A laugh a day keeps the 
doctor away. 1923. 246p. Doran 
$2.50. 817 or 827 


Believing that Americans, more than any 
other people, make the short humorous story 
a part of their daily life, Mr. Cobb has com- 
piled this volume of his favorite anecdotes 
for them. The contents are in topic-alpha- 
betical arrangement, and the negro stories 
are well represented. 

See Booklist 20:91 Dec. ’23. 


Dayton, Katharine. Loose leaves. 1923. 
219p. Doubleday $1.50. 817 or 827 
A book of clever humorous sketches, con- 
taining excellent take-offs on grand opera, 
the modern drama, British lecturers, news- 
paper features, etc. Some have appeared in 
Saturday Evening Post. 
See Booklist 20:165 Feb. ’24. 


Herbert, A. P. The man about town. 
1923. 287p. Doubleday $2. 827 


Genial, urbane humor characterizes these 
sketches from Punch. 


Travel 


(Myself and a few 
Moros. 1923. 180p. illus. Double- 
day $3. 919.1 


“A narrative of fact written in rapid in- 
formal style and with some humor.” (Book- 
list.) The author, a United States army offi- 
cer, was sent in 1899 to take over the Tawi- 
Tawi islands from Spain. His rule, recorded 
in this book, extended to 1914. 

See Booklist 20:214 Mar. ’24. 


Cloman, Sydney A. 
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Dixon, Winifred Hawkridge. Westward 
hoboes. new ed. 1924. 377p. illus. 
Scribner $2.50. 917.8 

A welcome cheaper edition of this lively 
book of travel. Has the original illustrations 
and the amusing end maps. 


Laughlin, Clara E. So you're going to 

Paris. 1924. 4386p. illus. Houghton 

$3. 914.43 

Less detailed than the usual guide book, 

with more of the informal charm of a book of 
travel. 


Biography 
Cotton, E. H. The ideals of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 1923. 330p. Appleton 
$2.50. 921 


“Emphasizes the important part played by 
his profound moral and religious convic- 
tions.” (Booklist.) Frequent quotations from 
his writings and speeches. 

See Booklist 20:53 Nov. ’23. 


Crowther, Samuel. John H. Patterson. 

1923. 364p. Doubleday $5. . 921 

A laudatory biography of the founder of 

the National Cash Register Company. Of 

most interest for its description of the growth 

of his industrial welfare principles and meth- 
ods. For large libraries. 


Dibble, R. F. Strenuous Americans. 
1923. 370p. illus. Boni & Liveright 
$3. 920 


Jesse James, Admiral Dewey, Brigham 
Young, Frances E. Willard, James J. Hill, 
P. T. Barnum, and Mark Hanna are the sub- 
jects here accorded unconventional treat- 
ment. Inclined to flippancy. Not for small 
libraries. 

See Booklist 20:172 Feb. ’24. 


Hagedorn, Hermann, ed. The American- 
ism of Theodore Roosevelt. 317p. 
Houghton $2.50. 921 or 818 or 828 

Selections from Roosevelt’s writings. Ar- 


ranged in three parts: The background; The 
Roosevelt philosophy; The man in action. 


Good index. 

Hamilton, Clayton. On the trail of 
‘Stevenson. 1923. 157p. illus. 
Doubleday $2. 921 


An attractive reprint of a record of de- 
lightful visits to the haunts and homes of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Illustrated by 
charming drawings by Walter Hale. Of in- 
terest in connection with the several Steven- 
son biographies recently published. 
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Johnston, Sir Harry H. The story of Wells, H.G. The story of a great school- 
my life. 1924. 504p. illus. Bobbs master, 1924, 176p. Macmillan 
$5. 921 $1.50. 921 


The author of The man who did the right 
thing has been a painter, traveler, explorer 
and colonial administrator and is a recog- 
nized authority on native African races. 
His autobiography is bound to be full of in- 
terest, and so the reader will find it. A long 
book, but thoroughly readable. Well indexed. 

See Booklist 20:215 Mar. ’24. 


Iconoclast, pseud. J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
the man of tomorrow. 1924. 290p. 
Seltzer $2.50. 921 

Interestingly written by one who is in full 
political sympathy with the British labor 
prime minister. A book which endeavors to 
interpret, not merely to describe. A word 
painting rather than a photograph. 


An intimate portrait 
of R. L. S. 1924. 155p. Scribner 
$1.50. 921 

This short but delightful personal picture 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, done by his step- 
son, appeared in Scribner’s Magazine Nov. 

’23-Feb. ’24. Covers his life from his 26th 

year when he first met Osbourne’s mother 

until his early death at Vailima. The por- 
trait brings out all the charm of Steven- 
son’s imaginative mind, and gives a fresh 
understanding of his colossal literary achieve- 
ment, the incredible product of a dauntless 
sprit continually hampered by a frail body. 


Osbourne, Lloyd. 


Sim, Frances M. Robert Browning: 
poet and philosopher, 1850-1889. 
1924. 251p. Appleton $3. 921 


A careful study of the work of Browning’s 
last forty years, completing the biography 
begun by the author in her earlier volume, 
Robert Browning: the poet and the man, 
1838-1846 (Bulletin July °’23). The author’s 
aim in both volumes is to place the poet in 
direct relation to his poems. Will be of in- 
terest to Browning students. Recommended 
for larger libraries. 


Tarbell, Ida M. 
Lincolns. 


In the footsteps of the 
1924. 418p. Harper $4. 
921 
The author has been at pains to trace Lin- 
coln’s ancestry and to disprove many cur- 
rent beliefs concerning them. Also gives 
new value to the story of Ann Rutledge, of 
Lincoln’s marriage and other disputed points 
in his public and private life. A volume of 
Intimate character sketches of Abraham Lin- 
coln by Henry B. Rankin (Stokes) and a re- 
print of an English biography Abraham Lin- 
coln—democrat, by Frank I. Paradise 
(Small) are other additions to Lincoln litera- 
ture. 


A biographical sketch of the life and ideals 
of an English school master, F. W. Sander- 
son. Worth the attention of all American 
teachers, notwithstanding differences. in 
school conditions. 

See Booklist 20:202 Mar. ’24. 


Europe Today 


Gibbons, Herbert A. Europe since 1918. 
1923. 618p. Century $3. 940.2 
Author does not hold strictly to his inten- 
tion of giving ‘‘an unbiased presentation of 
contemporary events.” He expresses opin- 
ions freely, but gives at the same time a 
good outline of what has been happening in 
Europe since the armistice. 
See Booklist 20:95 Dec. ’23. 


Nansen, Fridtjof. Russia and peace. 
1924. 162p. Macmillan $2. 947.08 
Discusses the Russian problem from “the 
point of view of general European econom- 
ics.” Author is the famous Norwegian ex- 
plorer who was awarded the Nobel prize in 
1922 in recognition of his devoted work for 
European relief. He shows how necessary 
resumption of trade relations with Russia 
1s to the health of Europe. 


Strong, Anna Louise. The first time in 
history. 1924. 249p. Boni & Live- 
right $2. 947.08 


One of the most individual and interesting 
of recent books on Russia. Author, a Seattle 
journalist who spent two years in the coun- 
try, admits the shortcomings of soviet rule 
but is hopeful for its future. The chapter 
on prohibition as it works out in Russia is 
interesting to Americans, as are the other 
comparisons with American conditions. 


Fiction 
Adventure 


Bindloss, Harold. The wilderness patrol. 
1923. 3380p. Stokes $1.90. 


Another adventure story from the pen of 
this prolific writer. Young Fothergill, a 
new member of the Royal North West 
Mounted Police finds thrilling adventure in 
the northern wilderness by capturing a noted 
fur thief, and subsequently wins the love of 
the post-agent’s daughter. The author main- 
tains his usual standard of interest, although 
the careful attention to detail retards the 
action. 

See Booklist 20:175 Feb. ’24. 
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Bower, B. M. The eagle’s wing. 1924. 
297p. Little $2. 


Western romance, the plot bound up with 
a U. S. irrigation project on the Colorado. 


Cooper, Courtney R. The last frontier. 
1923. 304p. Little $1.75. 
A stirring tale built on the history of the 


west and much to be preferred to the western 
story of mere wild romance. 


Dunn, J. Allan. The water bearer. 
312p. Dodd $2. 


Western story of less sensational type. 
The hero is an engineer and the plot con- 
cerns the water supply of a California city. 


1923. 


1924, 


Gregory, Jackson. Timber-wolf. 
333p. Scribner $2. 


Swift moving western tale with scenes laid 
in a mining camp and the plot concerned 
with the abduction of the heroine. 


See Booklist 20:218 Mar. ’24. 


Hough, Emerson. Mother of gold. 
327p. Appleton $2. 
Good adventure romance of the western 


1924. 


type. Scenes laid in Mexico. 
Marshall, Edison. The land of forgotten 
men. 19238. 306p. Little $1.75. 


A triangle plot whose more or less impcs- 
sible incidents are worked out against an 
Alaskan background. Swift moving, with all 
the dramatic action required by readers of 
this type of story. 


Miller, W. H. Red mesa. 1923. 


Appleton $1.75. 


Scenes laid in the Southwest, with Indians, 
Mexicans and a lost mine woven into the 
plot. Much action and gun play. 


262p. 


Mulford, Clarence E. Rustler’s valley. 
1923. 333p. Doubleday $2. 


A southwestern cowboy mystery tale, with 
a thread of very consistent love story running 
through it. Mulford readers will be inter- 
ested in Matt Skinner, a worthy successor to 
the fiery Hopalong Cassidy. 


Paine, Ralph D. Four bells. 
Houghton $2. 


When huge, serene Richard Cary, a Yankee 
seaman, hears the voice of past piratic ad- 
venture and courage, a hidden side of his 
nature thrills to it, and he enters with zest 
into the fighting and treasure hunting ad- 
venture that comes his way while sailing the 
Spanish main. Full of interesting action, 
will be liked by men and boys. 


1924. 337p. 
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Williamson, C. N. & A. M. The lady 


from the air. 1924. 334p. Double- 
day $2. 
Mystery and adventure story, concerned 


with a beautiful girl, a soldier and an air- 
plane. Light and harmless. 
See Booklist 20.221 Mar. ’24. 


Mystery 
Garrett, William. Friday to Monday. 
1923. 3183p. Appleton $2. 


A week-end of adventure and mystery 
await Sir Richard Montague when he visits 
the English country house of a former col- 
lege friend. The most habitual mystery ad- 
dict will find this a lively and plausible de- 
tective story. 

See Booklist 20:101 Dec. ’23. 


Giradoux, Jean. My friend from 
Limousin. 1923. 306p. Harper $2. 
A good translation of the Balzac prize 
novel for 1922. Brilliant satire on Germany, 
involving the intensely amusing and romantic 
loss of memory of a wounded French pris- 
oner, who thinks himself a German until a 
French comrade restores his sense of na- 
tionality. May not take in America bécause 
of its continental style. 
See Booklist 20:21 Oct. ’23. 


Freeman, R. Austin. The singing bone. 
1923. 256p. Dodd $1.75. 

Five short detective stories reminiscent of 
the manner of Sherlock Holmes. Author ex- 
periments with a new type of crime narra- 
tion in which he divides his stories into two 
parts: the first making the reader an actual 
witness of the crime, and the second analyz- 
ing the clues which lead to the criminal’s 
detection. The unusual settings add to the 
interest. 

See Booklist 20:101 Dec. ’23. 


——tThe blue scarab. 1924. 
$2. 


Another group of short detective stories in 
which the author returns to the conventional 
form of presentation. His Thorndyke again 
plays the Sherlock Holmes role as in the 
stories in The singing bone. The solution 
of these mysteries again demonstrates the 
importance of the unexpected consequences 
of simple actions. 


276p. Dodd 


Heller, Frank. The marriage of Yussuf 
Khan. 1923. 339p. Crowell $2. 

Another ingenious and baffling mystery by 
this popular Swedish author, whose first 
translated novel The Emporer’s old clothes 
(Bulletin Dec. ’23) was received favorably in 
America last year. A Swedish college youth 
becomes involved in the plottings of Mirzli, 
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an international criminal with a marvelous 
gift of impersonation, who attempts to gain 
possession of the jewels of an East Indian 
prince who has come to London in search 
of a white bride. 


Terhune, Albert Payson. The amateur 
inn. 1923. 287p. Doran $2. 

Interesting characters, an ingenious plot, 
and puzzling mysteries, handled with a re- 
freshing zeal, make this an entertaining addi- 
tion to the list of good mystery stories. The 
discovery of a man frozen to death on one 
of the hottest days in summer leads to the 
unravelling of the many mysterious happen- 
ings. Appeared serially in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal last year. 

To Suit Varied Tastes 
Adams, Samuel H. Siege. 1924. 
Boni & Liveright $2. 

A dominating woman, head of her family 
and her clan, is the central figure of this 
story. Pitted against her is a young girl, 
of the modern generation, who marries into 
the family but refuses to be submerged by 
it. Long and will not hold all readers. 
Copyrighted 1923 by Collier’s. 


Baldwin, Faith. Laurel of Stonystream. 
1923. 334p. Small $2. 

A sweet and wholesome love story embrac- 
ing three distinct romances, the central one 
involving Laurel, an ugly duckling type, 
whose natural charm and understanding win 
her final happiness. Of value in supplying 
the demand of young girls for this type of 
story. 

See Booklist 20:176 Feb. ’24. 


Barretto, Larry. A conqueror passes. 
1924. 309p. Little $2. 

Story of a returned soldier and his inability 
to adjust himself to the accustomed rounds 
of civil life. Well told with a sincerity that 
is convincing. Some of the episodes may be 
unacceptable in a small library. 


Brearley, Mary. Monte Felis. 
287p. Little $2. 

A soldier, blinded in the war, engages as 
his secretary a woman of his own age under 
the impression that she is elderly. The de- 
velopment of their love story is well handled 
and the novel is readable, in spite of certain 
sensational elements. 


Frederick, John T. Stories from The 
Midland. 1924. 319p. Knopf $2.50. 
Fifteen stories of more than usual merit 
selected from The Midland. Most of the 
stories have mid-western settings and in 
treatment are representative of the best type 
of realism. A good collection for the small 
library. 


402p. 


1923. 
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Hesser, Ethelda Daggett. Inner dark- 
ness. 1924. 30lp. Harper $2. 


A sordid rural tragedy, showing the hand 
of the amateur at times, but too powerful to 
be disregarded. A light-headed young school 
teacher who accepts the attentions of a son 
while carrying on a secret love affair with 
his father is the center of a tragedy that 


involves several other lives. Not for the 
small library. 
Hurst, Fannie. Lummox. 1923. 329p. 


Harper $2. 
Unusual and strangely impressive story of 
a lumbering, inarticulate servant girl, and her 
influence on the lives of those for whom she 
works. Not for small libraries. 


McClure, Marjorie Barkley. High fires. 
1924. 3858p. Little $2. 

Interesting and well written novel con- 
trasting two families, one that of a high 
minded minister, the other agnostic in re- 
ligious beliefs. Better as a character study 
however than as an argument for either point 
of view. 

1924, 


Martin, Helen R. The snob. 


391p. Dodd $2. 

Another of the author’s characteristic 
stories exploiting the peculiarities of the 
Pennsylvania Germans. Story of an unhappy 
marriage between a girl of gentle breeding 
and a man who makes pretentions to posi- 
tion and culture. Ends with divorce and 
prospects of remarriage for both. The author 
rather overdoes her satire. 


Miller, Alice Duer. Are parents people? 
1924. 296p. Dodd $2. 
Nine readable short stories, by the author 
of Manslaughter. Should interest women. 


Montagne, C. E. A hind let loose. 1924. 


264p. Doubleday $2. 

The amusing story of a brilliant young 
newspaperman who writes for the two local 
papers of an English town—one conservative, 
the other radical—without either editor 
knowing he is hired by the other. Will be 
most enjoyed by readers familiar with Eng- 
lish politics. ‘The author is best known for 
Disenchantment, a book of the war. A sec- 
ond volume of war sketches, Fiery particles, 
was published last year. His appeal is to 
those who appreciate good writing. 


Palmer, John. Looking after Joan. 1923. 


3804p. Harcourt $2. 

Starts out as a light novel, then unexpect- 
edly takes a serious turn and introduces sex 
complications. Tells the story of an inex- 
perienced girl who takes a position on the 
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staff on an international conference. Well 
written. Small libraries need not buy. 
Richards, Laura E. The Squire. 1923. 


309p. Appleton $2. 

A story of romance and mystery woven 
around the figure of Squire Quint, an aged 
aristocrat of unusual vigor, who stands out 
conspicuously against a background of com- 
monplace small-town characters. The Squire, 
as matchmaker and adjuster of difficulties, 
is instrumental in leading the story to a 
happy ending. <A sequel to In Blessed Cyrus 
(Bulletin March ’22) but a complete story 
in itself. 

See Booklist 20:177 Feb. ’24. 


Sabatini, Rafael. Mistress Wilding. 1924. 
3845p. Houghton $2. 

This time Sabatini turns to English history 
for his setting. Mistress Wilding, the un- 
willing bride of one of the staunch upholders 
of the Duke of Monmouth and the protes- 
tant cause, finds that she is deeply in love 
with her husband when his life is in danger. 
First American publication of a novel pub- 
lished in 1910. 


Somerville, H. B. Ashes of vengeance. 
1923. 281p. McBride $2. 

Historical romance of 16th century France 
involving the Huguenot persecutions. Illus- 
trated with scenes from the film version of 
the story. 


Williams, Ben Ames. 
205p. Dutton $2. 


Clever and exceedingly readable story 
based on the old situation of mistaken iden- 
tity. Expensive for so short a novel. 


Audacity. 1924. 


Children’s Books 
For Older Boys and Girls 


Abbot, Charles’ Greeley. Everyday 
mysteries. 1923. 198p. illus. Mac- 
millan $2. 600 


The first volume of “The young people’s 
shelf of science” edited by E. E. Slosson. 
Miscellaneous contents and quite juvenile in 
character, many of the chapters following a 
story form. Suitable perhaps for fifth grade. 


Amid, John. 
1923. 


With the movie makers. 
192p. illus. Lothrop $1.50. 
791 


Behind the scenes in the movie business, 
written primarily for boys, with the design 
of giving them an understanding and a taste 
for better pictures. Interesting material, 
much of which appeared in article form in 
The American Boy. 
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Crowder, William. Dwellers of the sea 
and shore. 1923. 333p. illus. Mac- 
millan $2.25. 591.92 

One of the volumes of “The young people’s 
shelf of science.” While of most practical 
value to dwellers along the sea coast, will 
interest many inland readers and be useful 
to teachers. Not necessarily limited to young 
readers. Illustrations admirable, 


Nichols, Walter H. Trust a boy! 
383p. illus. Macmillan $2. 

Four quite real boys are the chief agents 
in the identification and capture of a mur- 
derer hiding in the alkali flats and swamps 
near Great Salt Lake. It is a long and de- 
tailed mystery story, but there is sufficient 
action and plausibility to hold the interest of 
the average boy. The intrusion of the adult’s 
version of telling the boy’s story keeps it 
from being remarkable as a literary effort. 
Not an essential purchase, but useful as an 
added title. 


Shepherd, William G. The boys’ own 
book of politics. 1923. 215p. illus. 
Macmillan $2. 329 

Written to encourage boys to take an in- 
terest in politics and to urge them to use 
politics as a means to better government. 

Very popular in style. Parts appeared in 

The American Boy. 

See Booklist 20:223 Mar. ’24. 


Woodbridge, Elisabeth. 
the children. 1923. 94p. illus. 
Century $1.50. 812 or 822 

The historic Children’s Crusade used as a 
vehicle for the theme “the children of the 
world shall save the world from war and 
hate.” A mystical pageant, easy to produce 
with full staging directions included in the 


1923. 


The crusade of 


text. Will be an addition to usable outdoor 
dramas. Also included in Religious dramas, 
1924. 


New Editions 


Cooper, J. Fenimore. The Deerslayer. 
533p. illus. Jacobs $1.50. 

A good inexpensive edition for small li- 
braries and school collections. Other titles 
obtainable in the series (The Fairmount 
Classics) are Masterman Ready and The 
Spy. 


Fairy Tale and Fancy 


Clark, Margery, pseud. The cook’s sur- 
prise. 1923. unpaged. illus. Double- 
day 50c. 

Inoffensive little picture book with repeti- 
tive rhymes. Cover would have to be 
shellaced. 
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Garrott, Hal. Snythergen. 1923. 157p. 


illus. McBride $2. 

Snythergen, who is so long that he appears 
to be wearing stilts, joins the trees of the 
forest. His experiences as a tree are told in 
a happy imaginative style. The introduction 
of Santa Claus near the close of the story 
destroys the conformity of the fantasy. Pro- 


fusely illustrated in color and black and 

white. 

Martens, Frederick H. Fairy tales from 
far away. 1923. 347p. illus. Me- 
Bride $2.50. 398 


The first book of a “Far Away” series made 
up of a cosmopolitan collection of folk and 
“art” fairy tales, most of them new to Ameri- 
can children, nearly all of them being re- 
told from other languages. This group con- 
tains some good material for the story- 
teller. 


Olcott, Frances Jenkins, ed. The adven- 
tures of Haroun El Raschid and 
other tales from the Arabian Nights. 
1923. 3638p. illus. Holt $2.50. 398 

Miss Olcott’s third volume of tales from 
the Arabian Nights. The tales included are 
excellent, although not the familiar ones 
found in other collections, and their division 
into episodes, as in the Burton edition, facili- 
tates the reading and makes interesting com- 
plete stories rather than a complex adven- 
ture. Volume attractive: good print, mar- 
gins, and numerous black and white illus- 
trations in the text by Willy Pogany. 

See Booklist 20:180 Feb. '24. 
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Knee-high to 
209p. illus. 


Parrish, Anne & Dellwyn. 
a grasshopper. 1923. 
Macmillan $2.50. 

Imaginative story with a nature back- 
ground. Relates the adventures of a man 
who begins to “ungrow” until he is small 
enough to live with the birds and insects. 

Humor is at times sophisticated. Attractive 

pictures. 

See Booklist 20:107 Dec. ’23. 


Steel, Flora Annie. A tale of Indian 
heroes: being the stories of the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana. n. d. 
256p. Stokes $3. 398 

Charming tales from these Indian epics, 
skillfully simplified and condensed and fol- 
lowing quite faithfully the theme and mood 
of the original stories. Full of the color, no- 
bility, and craftiness of fairy tale episodes. 

A worth while addition to the children’s 

shelves of fairy tales. The Booklist (20:161 

Feb. ’24) recommends it as a source for story 

telling. 


Tales from Tim- 
buktu. n. d. 179p. illus. Har- 
court $2.50. 398 


Chiefly eastern tales, as interesting as the 
Arabian Nights and strung together on a 
clever theme of continuity—the tale-market 
where tales were paid for favors received. 
Delightful humor and sophistication in places, 
which holds adult readers in addition to the 
narrative interest which will appeal to the 
boy and girl. 


Smedley, Constance. 


